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Fundamentals of educational planning 


The booklets in this series are written primarily for two groups: those 
engaged in—or preparing for—educational planning and adminis- 
tration, especially in developing countries; and others, less specialized, 
such as senior government officials and civic leaders, who seek a more 
general understanding of educational planning and of how it can be 
of help to over-all national development. They are devised to be of 
use either for private study or in formal training programmes. 

The modern conception of educational planning has attracted 
specialists from many disciplines. Each of them tends to see planning 
rather differently. The purpose of some of the booklets is to help these 
people explain their particular points of view to one another and to 
the younger men and women who are being trained to replace them 
some day. But behind this diversity there is a new and growing unity. 
Specialists and administrators in developing countries are coming to 
accept certain basic principles and practices that owe something to the 
separate disciplines but are yet a unique contribution to knowledge 
by a body of pioneers who have had to attack together educational 
problems more urgent and difficult than any the world had ever known. 
So other booklets in the series represent this common experience, and 
provide in short compass some of the best available ideas and experi- 
ence concerning selected aspects of educational planning. 

Since readers will vary so widely in their backgrounds, the authors 
have been given the difficult task of introducing their subjects from 
the beginning, explaining technical terms that may be commonplace 
to some but a mystery to others, and yet adhering to scholarly 
standards and never writing down to their readers, who, except in 
some particular speciality, are in no sense unsophisticated. This 
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aproach has the advantage that it makes the booklets readily in- 
telligible to the general reader. 

Although the series, under the general editorship of Dr. C. E. Beeby 
of the New Zealand Council for Educational Research in Wellington, 
has been planned on a definite pattern, no attempt has been made to 
avoid differences, or even contradictions, in the views expressed by the 
authors. It would be premature, in the Institute’s view, to lay down 
a neat and tidy official doctrine in this new and rapidly evolving field 
of knowledge and practice. Thus, while the views are the responsibility 
of the authors, and may not always be shared by Unesco or the 
Institute, they are believed to warrant attention in the international 
market-place of ideas. In short, this seems the appropriate moment 
to make visible a cross-section of the opinions of authorities whose 


combined experience covers many disciplines and a high proportion 
of the countries of the world. 


Foreword 


Twenty years ago 1 helped to organize what was perhaps the first fully 
international mission sent to advise a developing country on its plans 
for education. Looking back over a couple of decades, I am horrified 
at the naiveté of our assumption that all the team had to do wasto 
tell the country what was wrong with its educational system and indi- 
cate the general lines that should be followed to improve it. The 
experts we sent were first-rate, and their report was as good as any 
group could have produced at that time and in that place. Admittedly, 
if they had been working in 1969 instead of 1949, their ‘plan’ (the 
term was not popular then) might have bristled with sophisticated 
techniques, but I doubt if these would have added materially to the 
chances that it would ever be put into practice. What we who 
organized the mission almost completely ignored was the capacity of 
the country, at that stage of its development and without more aid, 
to make use of a sweeping educational plan of any kind. 

I doubt if anyone would make quite the same mistake now, but, in 
the years between, technically beautiful plans have sometimes come to 
rest in the dust of pigeon-holes no less ignominiously than the cruder 
schemes of an earlier generation. It has become increasingly clear that, 
in the words of Dr. Ruscoe, however ‘necessary’ techniques may be 
to a good modern plan for education, they are not in themselves 
‘sufficient’ to ensure its success. Factors beyond the control of any 
planner can render his work of little avail. 

We have all talked, and some of us have written, about the political, 
administrative, and social constraints on the planner and his plans, 
but, as far as I am aware, this booklet represents the first attempt to 
study systematically over a range of related countries the ‘external’ 
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and non-technical conditions that make for the success or failure of 
an educational plan. The author's conclusions are based upon HS 
experience in Latin America, and might have been different in parts 
if he had worked instead in Africa or Asia, but it is clear to anyone 
who has worked in developing countries that most of his criticisms 
and suggestions have relevance for planners beyond the continent 
where his ideas evolved, 
Gordon Ruscoe is associate professor in the School of Education 
of Syracuse University in the United States, and he has acted as 
consultant on Latin American education in many different settings. 
His publications centre mainly on Latin America and the Caribbean, 
and cover a wide range of topics from educational planning to cross- 
cultural experiments in beginning reading, from comparative education 


to studies of Latin American students in the United States. 
Dr. Ruscoe would be the first t 
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Preface 


In the following pages 1 shall attempt to analyse some of the conditions 
which seem necessary to success in educational planning. In doing so 
1 shall largely be concerned with those conditions which are by nature 
essentially ‘non-technical’. That is, only passing attention will be given 
to the techniques and mechanics of the planning process and its 
evaluation. Instead, emphasis will be placed on political and adminis- 
trative conditions which tend to make the educational planner’s task 
more difficult and the design, implementation and evaluation of 
educational plans more complex. 

The research and experiences from which the following observations 
are drawn have been largely but not totally confined to Latin America. 
Hopefully, however, the observations and generalizations contained 
herein are not confined, in their applicability and usefulness, to only 
this one geographical area. Indeed, as the literature on educational 
planning increasingly demonstrates, planning processes and problems 
are at once variable from one country to another and remarkably 
similar. The following remarks, therefore, should not be seen as 
restricted to Latin America but as arising from research which, almost 
incidentally, began in Latin America. 

The materials on which this monograph is based have been collected 
in a variety of ways. Much of the initial section is based on analysis 
of official national, regional and international documents on educa- 
tional and general planning, as well as individuals’ accounts of and 
prescriptions for planning. The sections dealing with the political and 
administrative conditions for planning have been derived principally 
from the author’s observations of and reflections on the discrepancies 
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between the theoreticians’ expectations of what planning ought to be 
and the planners’ actual experiences. 


The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of the Council on 
Higher Education in the American Republics for its financial and 
logistical support for the original research and the advice of the 
International Institute for Educational Planning in making the present 
paper possible. I am particularly indebted to the many Latin Americans 
who so freely gave of their time and assistance in carrying out the 
research. I wish to thank Joseph Grunwald of Brookings Institution 
in the United States for his patience and cheerfulness in introducing 
me into the esoteric realms of economics and economic planning. 
I wish particularly to acknowledge my indebtedness to the late 
Howard E. Wilson, Dean, School of Education, University of 
California at Los Angeles, to whom the present writing is dedicated. 
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Part One 


The conventional approach 


During the past decade there has been continuous concern with 
establishing, staffing and sustaining educational planning offices and 
with making educational planning an integral part of over-all national 
planning. This concern has been stimulated in part by regional and 
international conferences on planning and by technical and financial 
assistance programmes to support planning. Educators” contributions 
to the planning literature have been paralleled if not surpassed by those 
of economists and, more recently, political scientists. 

But, despite all the interest and concern, progress in educational 
planning has been tortuous and slow. To paraphrase Wittgenstein, 
the gears are turning but not meshing. It is the purpose of the present 
study to analyse why the gears are not meshing and to suggest the 
conditions which seem to be necessary and sufficient to get the gears 
to mesh, even if a bit squeakily. In doing so, I shall be principally 
concerned with educational planning in Latin America but will 
attempt to draw from this geographical context observations relevant 
to the wider audience of planners. 


Necessary and sufficient conditions 


Before attempting to describe the conditions which seem to be 
associated with success in educational planning, it is necessary to 
clarify the ways in which I am using the term ‘condition’. I shall in 
this paper distinguish between necessary and sufficient conditions for 
success in planning. In speaking of a necessary condition, I am 
referring to a condition which must be met in order that the event 
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(in this instance, success in planning) may occur. In speaking of a 
sufficient condition, I am referring to a condition which, if met, is 
accompanied by the event. 

Clearly, conditions may be necessary or sufficient or both. That is, 
there may be conditions, no one of which is sufficient to produce the 
event, but all of which are necessary. There may be a condition 
sufficient to produce the event, although this condition may not be 
itself necessary because some other condition(s) may also be sufficient. 
Finally, there may be a single condition which alone is necessary and 
sufficient to produce the event. 

It is doubtful whether at this stage in the development of educational 
planning one can specify conditions as necessary or sufficient with any 
degree of rigour. The distinction is useful, however, because, as I shall 
attempt to demonstrate, the conditions conventionally associated with 
educational planning are not sufficient, singly or together, to produce 
success in planning. 

Conventionally, legal, staffing and technical conditions are seen as 
necessary conditions for successful educational planning. Thus, one 
finds recurrent concern with the legal bases which define the scope of 
educational planning and the institutional format for planning; the 
recruitment, training and deployment of educational planners; and 
the technical sophistication displayed by planners in collecting, 
analysing and using data and in designing and utilizing educational 
models. 

It is important, first, to determine if these conditions, singly or in 
some combination, serve as a basis upon which one can predict 
success in educational planning. That is, one might develop hypotheses 
about the extent to which successful planning—as evidenced especially 
by plan development, implementation and evaluation—may be pre- 
dicted from certain prior developments in the legal bases for planning, 
the staffing of planning offices and the technical sophistication of 
planners. 

If the evidence indicates that success in planning has frequently 
followed from meeting these prior conditions, one might then conclude 
that the next steps in improving educational planning would be to 
ih a mel improvement of these conditions. In this 
and sufficient to ares rias a ca are 
shits e desired event, success in educationa 

If, on the other hand, the evidence indicates that success and failure 
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in educational planning is only randomly associated with these prior 
conditions, one might then conclude that the key to improving 
planning lies, at least partially, outside the specific conditions con- 
ventionally associated with planning. In this instance, one would 
assert that the four conventional conditions are not sufficient 
to ensure success, although they may of course be necessary con- 
ditions. 


Meeting the conventional conditions 


Educational planning in Latin America has progressed only very 
slowly. And yet the conditions conventionally associated with edu- 
cational planning have been met, to varying degrees, with a tolerable 
amount of success. This immediately suggests that the conventional 
conditions have not been sufficient to promote success in planning. 
Why should this be the case? 


Legal bases for educational planning 


Although the specific legal means by which educational planning is 
initiated and its institutionalized framework established varies some- 
what from country to country, there has been widespread agreement 
that educational planning requires a fairly specific legal framework. 
Such a framework usually includes the legal functions of the planning 
agency, its relations with other educational authorities and with other 
planning authorities, and its specific form. 

Most Latin American countries, following closely the recommen- 
dations emerging from a lengthy series of regional and international 
conferences and workshops, have established or reformulated planning 
agencies as streamlined, apparently efficient bodies. Commonly, a 
planning council, either expressly created for the purpose or already 
in existence as a national education advisory board, is charged with 
the formation of general planning policies. Such councils represent 
sectors within the educational system and, frequently, include planners 
and administrators in other national ministries. Under the council is 
the planning office, which serves as the technical body for planning. 
The technical office is normally assigned the functions of analysing 
statistics, either collected by the office itself or received from a separate 
statistics department; educational research; and the preparation and 
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evaluation of plans. In a few instances the planning office also analyses 
educational budgets. 

In addition, most legal documents initiating planning have spelled 
out to some degree how the functions of council and office are to 
differ and how the office is to organize its work. 

The fact that most Latin American planning offices—as legally 
described—look alike but vary considerably in the extent to which 
they have begun to plan or have put plans into operation strongly 
suggests that the legal bases for planning do not constitute a sufficient 
condition for success in planning. 

Why this should be so is best understood by distinguishing between 
political impetus to initiate planning and political commitment to 
planning. The establishment of planning offices has normally required 
a prior political decision, at either the ministerial or the national level. 
This political impetus to begin planning has frequently not been 
accompanied by political guarantees that planning will hold some 
relatively clear and important position within the decision-making 
structure. Thus, most educational planners find themselves from the 
outset in the uncomfortable position of having their legitimacy 
proclaimed on political grounds with little or no political guarantee 
that plans will be heeded or that educational reform and development, 
except in the most general terms, will be supported. 

A legal analysis of planning correctly recognizes that planning gains 
its viability from prior political commitment. Such analysis, however, 


fails to distinguish adequately between de jure and de facto com- 
mitment. 


The staffing of educational planning 


Throughout Latin America the staffing of planning offices proceeds 
relatively well, although there are ‘seasonal’ variations in the number 
and kinds of planners employed as governments change and as 
planning activities ebb and flow. In some countries planning offices 
are well staffed. In addition to executive, administrative and secretarial 
personnel, there are specialists in statistics and economics, in primary, 
secondary, technical and normal education, in socio-economic research 
and in educational law. In one instance, the planning office staff has 
also included a budget analyst, a bibliographer and a translator. 

There have, of course, been set-backs. At one time one office had 
only six employees, including a concierge, a typist and a secretary. 
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Another office, with eight staff members, had two chiefs, one assistant 
chief. 

A major problem associated with staffing has been the financing of 
educational planning. In many countries the allocations for planning 
are consumed almost entirely in salaries, leaving little to carry out 
all the functions assigned to the office, particularly research. 

The problem of the recruitment, training and deployment of 
educational planners, while still not totally resolved, has become 
increasingly amenable to a pragmatic solution. No longer does the 
problem seem to be one which requires some prior agreement on the 
definition of the “educational planner”. Rather, most people now agree 
that a variety of skills are necessary for planning. The need for 
demographers, statisticians, economists, sociologists and experts in all 
levels and kinds of education has been agreed upon if not everywhere 
met. 

The use and combination of these skills at each step in the plan- 
ning process, however, have yet to be determined. The problem of 
determining the extent to which a particular kind of planning staff 
is a necessary condition for success in planning is similar to that of 
determining the legal bases for planning. What the educational planner 
does is certainly dependent to some degree on what he is trained to do, 
where he is working in the educational structure and what he is legally 
required to do. But more crucial is the question of what the planner is, 
in fact, doing. When one examines the actual behaviour of educational 
planners, one soon discovers that any attempt to define the responsi- 
bilities of educational planners by predicting their behaviour on the 
basis of legal prescriptions or organizational and job descriptions is 
futile. The real work of the planner is frequently out of harmony with 
these normative patterns. 

It does not seem unreasonable to suggest that some minimal level 
and range of skills in planning is a necessary condition for success in 
planning. One can argue, however, that a priori determination of staff 
requirements and training is not a sufficient condition for success. 


Technical sophistication 


Much of the attention given to educational planning has been directed 
at improving the techniques of planning, ranging from better use of 
existing statistics to the application of complex models of linkages 
between education and national development. The rapid development 
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of the technical competence of planners, it has sometimes been 
argued, may help to minimize other problems which planners face. 
But skill in applying sophisticated models of educational planning has 
frequently been divorced from the ability to recognize the limitations 
of these models, given the political and administrative constraints of 
the environment in which they are to operate. Thus, even if one were 
able to devise a means of measuring technical sophistication, it is 
unlikely that such sophistication would be associated with actual 
success in educational planning. 

Technical sophistication is of course a relative term and is not 
therefore easily described as a condition. It does seem clear, however, 
that, while some minimal level of sophistication in planning techniques 
is a necessary condition, additional increments in technical skill will 


not, at some point, transform this from a necessary to a sufficient 
condition. 


Conclusion 


This brief survey of the legal, staffing and technical conditions con- 
ventionally associated with educational planning suggests that such 
conditions are not sufficient to ensure success. The institutionalization 
of planning and the development of the technical competence of 
planners have not been paralleled to a significant degree by actual 
success in planning. There are two implications to be derived from 
this conclusion. 

First, attempts to improve educational planning by concentrating 
on one or more of these conditions are not likely to produce the 
desired consequences. This is not to suggest, of course, that such 
attempts should be discontinued, but rather that it is unrealistic to 
expect success in educational planning to emerge from them alone. 
Moreover, too great a concern with improvement in these areas not 
themselves sufficient to ensure success may lead to devaluation of 
planning itself. 

Second, because these conventional conditions are not sufficient to 
produce success in planning, it is necessary to look beyond these 


predominantly technical considerations in order to determine if con- 
ditions outside the specific planning context need to be examined. 
This I shall attempt to do in Part Two. 
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Political and administrative constraints 
on success in educational planning 


Success in educational planning does not depend simply on legal, 
staffing or technical conditions. Planning, above all, is an attempt to 
apply reason to the process of educational change and development. 
Planning introduces rationality to the extent that it allows a nation to 
achieve optimal use of human, material and financial resources in 
meeting educational objectives and, at the same time, to achieve 
effective co-ordination between educational and other types of national 
development. 

Clearly, achievement of optimality and effectiveness is dependent in 
large measure on technical information and sophistication. To plan 
for an educational system which will provide a specified level and type 
of education to all or some proportion of the school-age population 
will require fairly sophisticated demographic techniques as well as 
careful analysis of the ways in which students proceed through the 
educational system. When such planning is accompanied by attempts 
to ensure that the educational system will provide the manpower 
needed for economic growth, the process becomes more complex and 
demands even greater levels of technical precision and competence. 
To assure that these technical needs are satisfied requires a viable 
legal and organizational framework in which technical matters can 
be handled and a staff of planners capable of handling them. 

But concern with legal, staffing and technical conditions can be 
misleading if it causes us to ignore the political and administrative 
conditions which affect success in planning. That is, we need to be 
concerned with the broader, non-technical environment in which 
eed to describe and analyse the non- 


lanning perforce operates. We n ¢ 
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technical problems which planners 
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successful planning in a less than favourable—if not hostile—political 
and administrative setting. The environment in which planners work, 
because it can be unresponsive or even hostile, may hinder the success 
of planning even when legal, staffing and technical conditions seem 
quite adequate. 

What then are the political and administrative constraints on the 
more technical and organizational solutions to planning problems? 
I shall describe these constraints by reference to the confusion which 
often exists between political, technical and administrative areas of 
competence, and shall try to show why this confusion has occurred. 


Two underlying assumptions 


Before considering specific political and administrative constraints 
which affect educational planning, it is necessary to specify two 
assumptions which underlie the discussion. First, it is assumed that 
educational planning is a technical process. Second, it is assumed that 
the educational planner, in engaging in this process, requires not 
only technical knowledge relevant to planning but also knowledge of 
what are his responsibilities and freedom qua technician and of the 
degree to which these responsibilities and this freedom are stable. 

The educational planner is neither a politician, responsible for broad 
educational objectives, nor an administrator, responsible for taking 
action to achieve those objectives. Rather, he is a technician whose 
job it is to develop and describe alternative technical means by which 
objectives may be achieved. As a technician, he requires information 
which allows him to delimit his area of competence to the extent that 
he does not establish educational objectives or choose among alterna- 
tive means, tasks which fall within the competence of the politician ; 
and he does not administer the carrying-out of the objectives and 
means, once they have been chosen, tasks which fall within the 
competence of the administrator. Even in the evaluation of plans while 
they are being implemented or after they have been completed, the 
planner’s aim is to acquire additional technical sophistication from 
examining the results rather than to redefine political objectives or to 
reorganize administrative procedures. 

The distinction between the political, technical and administrative 
aspects of planning should not be taken to mean that there are hard 
and fast boundaries which at all times and places must divide the 
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planning process into three distinct segments. As will be seen, there 
are many occasions when boundary lines are so blurred that the 
educational planner finds his tasks much too ambiguous. But rigid 
boundaries would be most difficult to achieve and would be unproduc- 
tive whenever full communication was necessary. 

The two assumptions above are not necessarily universally accepted, 
but they do underlie the following remarks. 


Political constraints on educational planning 


Essentially, political constraints on the success of educational planning 
arise from the failure to distinguish between the political and the 
technical aspects of educational decisions. To a large degree such 
failure follows from the inability in many countries to diffuse the power 
to make political and technical decisions, with the result that it resides 
entirely with one position, or a small number of positions, at the top 
of the power hierarchy. This fusion of decision-making power in the 
hands of a few individuals is exacerbated when decision-making is 
ostensibly based on legal and organizational patterns, which seem to 
diffuse rather than concentrate power, but which are, in fact, not 
indicative of the actual state of affairs. Fusion of technical and 
political decisions results in an absence of clear educational policies 
and the ‘politicization of knowledge’. 


Fusion of political and technical decisions 


In Latin America, as in other areas of the world, it is customary to 
appoint as minister of education a politician who may or may not 
have had any experience in education. He in turn selects many of the 
individuals who will head the various departments and divisions 
within the ministry. Because so many of the top appointments are 
political in nature, even to positions which require technical compe- 
tence, many individuals at the top are placed in situations in which 
neither political nor technical considerations seem to predominate. 

With promotion through strict civil service procedures eo 
unusual, those who attain or aspire to the top echelon of the edu- 
cational system from within see, rightly or wrongly, that ae 
depends on maintaining political rather than technical goodwill. In 
such cases, technical decisions are frequently deferred in order tomake 
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the correct political decision. In some instances, of course, decisions 
based on technical and on political grounds correspond, but in other 
instances political decisions are not supported—and are perhaps even 
contradicted—by technical evidence. 

The emphasis on expansion of primary education in Latin America 
is a case in point. Both technical and political considerations invite 
the expansion of education at this level. But political pressures, 
particularly arising from the high political visibility of erecting primary 
school buildings, push countries ‘on to over-expansion; while technical 
considerations demonstrate that too rapid an expansion results in 
unsupportably high recurrent costs to government. 

The frequently cited inability of leaders in developing nations to 
delegate authority further intensifies this fusion by reducing the extent 
to which technical decisions are assigned to technicians lower in the 
educational hierarchy. y 

Finally, in situations in which political patronage is unstable because 
political power is insecure, one’s position in the hierarchy is precarious 
at best and requires, for its maintenance, perpetual concern with the 
subtleties of partisan change. 

This fusion of technical and political decisions is at times not 
easily discernible. Particularly when one seeks understanding of the 
educational decision-making process by examining the legal and 
organizational descriptions of decision-making does one overlook the 
actual situation. Discrepancies between de jure and de facto decision- 


making create great difficulty in defining clearly what educational 
planners are expected to do. 


Lack of clear educational policies 


‘One of the most distressing results of the fusion of political and 
technical decisions is the lack of clear educational policies. The lack 
of clarity is perhaps best seen in the highly generalized educational 
objectives to be found in national constitutions and in the ‘organic 
laws’ of education, both of which are intended to guide the educational 
enterprise. While some sections of organic law are highly specific, 
particularly those which prescribe curricula, teaching methods and the 
conferring of educational credentials, the over-all effect is one of 
vagueness. There is little to indicate how such specifics as curricula 
have been designed to meet educational objectives. 

Worse still, there is virtually no distinction made between those 
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educational objectives which are politically derived and which are 
therefore subject to political alteration, and those educational objec- 
tives which are in fact technical means and which are consequently 
subject to technical alteration. 

More specifically, there is little distinction made between those 
policies which depend ultimately on normative agreement, and those 
which depend on empirical evidence. Issues of how to evaluate and, 
if necessary, change policies are frequently debated on the wrong 
grounds. One cannot productively seek normative agreement about 
empirical questions, since the answers to such questions require 
empirical evidence. Similarly, it is not useful to seek empirical evidence 
for issues which, to be resolved, require normative consensus. 

Thus, one finds in many Latin American debates on educational 
policy confusion between such normative issues as the education of 
the ‘good citizen’ and empirical issues such as the effectiveness of 
school curricula in educating good citizens. Whether in legislative 
hearings or pedagogical writings, curricula are frequently examined as 
though they have a transcendental or metaphysical base and must 
thus be evaluated through intuitive or revealed knowledge. Unfortu- 
nately, such an approach reduces the likelihood of needed empirical 
study of curricula and their outcomes. 

Such confusion of political and technical, of normative and 
empirical, issues in educational policy creates special difficulty for the 
educational planner. For it is never entirely clear which areas of 
educational policy are to fall within the purview of the planner as 
technician and which areas are to be left to higher, political authorities. 
Conversely, the higher authorities, themselves unclear about political 
and technical areas, frequently espouse policies on political grounds 
even though such policies are in reality technical issues for which 
empirical evidence is needed. à ; 

Confusion between political and technical educational matters is 
often found in those countries in which the planning function is 
divided between a policy council and a technical office. On the surface, 
of course, such organization seems to reflect a clear distinction between 
political and technical decisions. An examination of each sector ana of 
the relationship between the two reveals, however, quite the apposite: 

Because the council itself has little real political power—that is, 
it has little power to decide policies and little chance ao 

: Py i takes on technical problems which 
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the council moves into an area presumably reserved for the technical 
office, and the latter is transformed in practice into a purveyor of 
- isolated information or even into a mere lackey. 

In other cases, where the council is largely inactive or more con- 
cerned with matters other than planning, the technical office is at one 
and the same time the agency engaged in the technical aspects of 
planning and the agency which attempts to define for itself—but 
usually to the satisfaction of no one else—the general educational 
policies which govern the technical exercise. 

Ideally, the council and the technical office should monitor each 
other, both to maintain boundaries and to redefine educational policy 
continuously as political and technical evidence accumulates, This 
seldom occurs here or in the larger educational system. 

Essentially the lack of clear educational policy adversely affects the 
educational planner because he cannot depend on any clear or 
consistent demarcation between the general political aspects of policy 
and the more specific technical aspects which fall within his own area 
of competence. He is thus placed in a position in which his technical 
activities may be regarded by some as infringing on political preroga- 
tives, and few are willing or able to delimit the two areas of concern. 


Choosing among alternatives 


The confusion which exists between political and technical decisions 
plagues the educational planner in determining not only his area of 
competence but also the ways in which his work is to be used. In 
particular, the planner often finds that the alternative means by which 
to achieve educational objectives are not treated as alternative tech- 
niques to be judged on the basis of technical criteria, but that they are 
treated as alternatives which are more or less good politically. 
Perhaps this confusion is most commonly found in educational 
planners’ attempts to formulate school construction programmes. All 
too frequently the siting of school buildings is ultimately determined 
on the basis of political patronage rather than on such technical 
grounds as concentration of school-age populations, location and size 
of existing schools, and transportation facilities. In other instances, 
the location of schools is predetermined on political grounds and the 
Planner is simply instructed to devise specific construction programmes. 
oe incidents are of course fairly obvious—and fairly easily 
+ More subtle types of confusion also occur. It is not rare tO 
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find planners given the responsibility of putting the technical 
‘trimmings’ on plans which have already been determined politically, 
that is, on plans whose objectives and means have been determined 
on political grounds. 


Politicization of knowledge 


The confusion between political and technical decisions contributes to 
the ‘politicization of knowledge’ characteristic of many countries. By 
politicization of knowledge, I am referring to the fact that, in a highly 
politicized atmosphere, the reaction of decision-makers to evidence 
objectively determined may be to accept or reject such evidence on 
political grounds. Because of politicization, the overriding question 
becomes, ‘What are the political leanings of the presenter of the 
evidence ? rather than, ‘What is the value of the evidence presented ?’ 

When knowledge is politicized, research and data are often suspect, 
not because they are incorrect, inaccurate or inadequate, but because 
they have been presented by agencies or individuals whose political 
credentials are not at that moment valid. Some institutions for 
gathering research and data do, of course, remain fairly untouched 
by this problem, even with frequent shifts in the political climate in 
which they work. Educational planning agencies, however, because 
they are intimately connected with governmental activity, seldom 
attain such isolation. 

Politicization of knowledge is particularly devastating to the 
endeavours of educational planners who wish to counteract too 
political bases for educational decision-making by present technically 
sound, integrated educational development plans. Such plans, despite 
their technical grounding, are sometimes rejected out of hand because 
the political ‘reputation’ of the planners involved is not appreciated 
by the politicians responsible for approving the plans. } 

In those countries where planning offices or several of their members 
have remained after the government has changed, the chances are 
high that plans, despite their technical merits, will be dismissed. In 
some instances nearly identical plans are then drawn up by new 
planners and endorsed by the new political powers. Indeed, in one 
Latin American country can be found at least five nearly ‘identical 
versions of a plan to reorganize secondary academic education, with 
the first version appearing in 1946. To be sure, each version is 
characterized by new data and new language, but they are all essen- 
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tially the same plan. No one of them acknowledges the existence of its 
predecessors. 

Such extreme examples of politicization of knowledge are not 
commonplace. One does find, however, frequent instances on a smaller 


scale where technical accomplishments are denigrated on political 
grounds. 


Public opinion 


The merging of technical and political decision-making powers in the 
hands of a few in such countries is not counteracted by the free play 
of public opinion about the means and ends of education. Political 
decisions about educational objectives normally do not reflect any 
prior assessment of public opinion. The technician who may be con- 
cerned about the drift or direction of educational decision-making has 
little opportunity to fortify his position by appealing to public opinion. 

The initiation of educational planning has sometimes been accom- 
panied by information programmes to acquaint the public with the 
intent of planning and its areas of concern. Such informational 
programmes are uni-directional, however, and therefore do not provide 
means by which the public may express its will on matters educational. 

And, of course, too great reliance on public opinion to curb the 
excesses of political decisions may place the educational planner in 


the further awkward position of finding technical decisions made by 
counting public noses. 


Summary 


The political constraints on success in educational planning are 
essentially those which arise from continual fusion of political and 
technical decisions. The planner, as a technician, often finds himself 
in a position where his own area of technical competence is unclearly 
defined and infringed upon by the politician. In particular, the 
establishment and appraisal of educational policy and the choosing 
among alternative technical means are handicapped by such fusion. 
Even appeal to the evidence may not be productive because of the 
highly politicized atmosphere in which evidence is evaluated. 
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Administrative constraints on educational planning 


Educational planning is hindered by the fusion of political and 
technical decisions. It is further hindered by the confusion of technical 
and administrative decisions. As I have earlier pointed out, the 
development of plans is a technical process; the implementation of 
these plans is an administrative process. But no clear lines of responsi- 
bility and authority exist to allow boundaries between the two areas 
to be established and maintained. 

In principle, the maintenance of boundaries between technical and 
administrative decisions may be difficult. For example, one may speak 
with some justification of the planning of the implementation of a 
plan, and such planning does not fall clearly into either the technical 
or the administrative area of competence. The administrator, as he 
sets about implementing a plan, may encounter contingencies which 
necessitate modification of the plan. Such modification may require 
the co-operative efforts of planners and administrators. Moreover, it 
behoves the planner to plan with a realistic appraisal of the adminis- 
trative problems which might accompany plan implementation. In this 
sense the administrative feasibility of plans is analogous to their 
financial feasibility. 

But confusion between administrative and technical decisions does 
not arise solely from inherent similarities between the two areas. 
Rather, two major administrative constraints make it difficult to 
direct planners’ attention to technical rather than administrative 
issues. These are, first, an inadequate administrative system within 
the central educational authority and, second, the fragmentation of 


the educational system. 


Administration within the educational authority 


Plans for educational change and development require, for their 
implementation, an administrative system which has the resources and 
the capabilities to administer the steps necessary for change and 
development. This presupposes an administrative system which has 
been able to administer effectively the system as it exists at present 
and which is also able to implement change. Such a presupposition is 
not entirely valid in many developing countries. a 
Paradoxically, the lack of an effective administration is to be found 
in the centralized educational authority itself. Centralization of edu- 
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cational power does exist in the ministry of education in the sense that 
one individual, the minister of education, has, theoretically, overriding 
power over the educational enterprise and that matters ranging from 
curriculum design and revision to the hiring and deployment of new 
teachers are decided ultimately within the ministry. This centripetal 
process is effectively countered, however, by two centrifugal forces: 
an insufficiently developed civil service system and the semi-autonomy 
of ministerial divisions. 

The bureaucracy of the ministry of education often escapes effective 
administrative control because a major source of control, the civil 
service system, is relatively ineffective in most Latin American coun- 
tries. To be sure, success within the bureaucracy is partially determined 
by such factors as length of service and previous training, but 
recruitment, promotion and dismissal simply are not determined in 
all cases by any generalized practices of evaluation or standards of 
competence. Individuals may move from one position to another 
within the bureaucracy, doing no job well and neither demonstrating 
nor developing any special competence. This seems to be true from 
the lowest to the highest echelons of employment within the ministry. 
It is true that, theoretically, a bureaucracy consists of many inter- 
changeable roles, much like an assembly line; but the performance of 
these roles needs to be stringently evaluated to ensure continued 
efficiency. 

Furthermore, many middle-level bureaucrats are recruited from the 
ranks of school-teachers who have persisted in their jobs principally 
because they hope they will eventually be awarded with a bureaucratic 
position which pays more and—of special attraction to some—which 
is situated within the national capital. Having thus ‘arrived’, they need 
to do little to demonstrate their competence. 

As a result of these factors, the educational bureaucracy is lethargic. 
Tasks are heavily routinized, attempts to evaluate performance are 
few, and change is unwelcome, if not openly resisted. Planning, which 
calls for change, is not an activity which arouses much support. It is 
likely to be seen as requiring alterations in routines and evaluations 
of performance of new tasks. The administrator truly concerned with 
plan implementation is thus confronted with the difficulties of acti- 
vating a listless bureaucracy. 

“me jogo ner are compounded by an organization 
autonomous divi education which encourages a group of ee 
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or horizontal function of the educational system, with few effective 
means of co-ordination among the divisions. In this way plan imple- 
mentation is hindered by lack of co-ordination as well as by lack of 
administrative support. 

For example, most ministries have a division charged with primary 
education and, frequently, with teacher training for primary schools. 
This horizontal division is responsible for decisions about curriculum, 
administration, supervision, teacher training, examinations and pro- 
motions within primary education. But this division is not effectively 
co-ordinated with a second horizontal division, secondary education. 
For this reason, changes in the procedures in primary schooling are 
not necessarily accompanied by appropriate changes in secondary 
education to ensure articulation. Likewise, attempts to reform second- 
ary education are often handicapped because concomitant changes in 
primary education are not made. 

One also finds serious disarticulation vertically where two or more 
related functions are allocated to separate divisions. In many Latin 
American countries such disarticulation has been particularly prevalent 
between secondary academic and other forms of secondary education. 
Comprehensive reforms of secondary education within such an 
administrative system are nearly impossible because each division 
jealously guards its domain and is unwilling to countenance changes 
which might diminish its authority. It is to be noted that most planning 
in Latin America has been confined to the primary education level, 
principally because this is the only level of education under a single 
ministerial division. A 

The educational planner thus finds himself confronted by an 
administrative system which, while centralized in one ministry, is 
composed of numerous discrete divisións, none of which is anxious 
to surrender its prerogatives for the sake of implementing a co- 


ordinated plan. 


Fragmentation of the educational system 
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authority has little direct control over private primary and secondary 
education or over universities, private and public, which comprise 
two more or less separate educational systems. 

This fragmentation of the educational system is especially important 
in two respects. First, to a large degree, secondary academic education 
is a private enterprise and thus not easily affected by educational 
planners” efforts. Second, the entire university system remains virtually 
untouched by the endeavours of planners, at least those in the ministry 
of education. 

It is difficult to assess the role of private education in planning 
because so little information is available about the size or financing 
of this sector. Private secondary education is extremely widespread in 
Latin America. Reorganization or even expansion of education at this 
level is most difficult without the active participation of the private 
sector. In most countries there are not adequate means by which 
private education may be brought into planning activities. In those 
few countries where private education is represented on educational 
planning councils, such representation has not in itself produced co- 
operation, although it has assisted in keeping each side informed of 
the attitudes and activities of the other. Co-operation is particularly 
difficult because in most countries the private sector is reluctant to 
become involved in educational activities sponsored by ministries of 
education which have historically sought to gain control of private 
education. 

The separation of private education from the centralized edu- 
cational authority poses several problems for educational planners. 
Most obvious is the problem of planning for change in secondary 
education when such a large proportion of the school population 
attends private schools. Even if the several ministerial divisions 
sharing responsibility for secondary education could agree on a co- 
operative programme, there would still be excluded from such plan- 
ning the secondary student population enrolled in private schools, 
who may amount to 50 per cent of the total. 

To some degree this problem is mitigated by the ultimate ministerial 
powers over curricula, teacher qualifications and degree confirmation 
in private education, but these powers are at best only indirect and 
are insufficient to ensure continuous co-ordination between public and 
private educational endeavours. 

The problem which private education poses for the educational 
planner involves not only the exclusion of large numbers of schools 
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from public planning but also the unavailability to the planner of 
important information concerning the present and future financing of 
private education, the extent to which it can and will absorb school-age 
populations and the extent to which it will move into rural areas 
where far more educational facilities are needed and where private 
education has been slow to develop. The lack of information about 
the role which private education can and will play in future edu- 
cational development creates serious lacunae in the data educational 
planners need. 

A final problem posed by private education is more difficult to 
document: the extent to which private education provides an “escape 
route” for those hostile to planned change in the public education 
sector. As the developed countries have discovered, rapid and un- 
popular change in the public system can be partially nullified when the 
opposition transfers its allegiance to the private education system. 
Especially might this be a serious issue in those Latin American 
countries which are attempting to establish some form of compre- 
hensive secondary education. In these circumstances it would not be 
surprising to find a substantial increase in enrolments in private 
academic secondary schools as families began to fear that their 
children would not receive in the public schools the academic creden- 
tials still necessary to gain university admission. 

The exclusion of private education from national educational 
planning is paralleled by the isolation of most universities, both 
private and public, from such planning. While some universities, and 
even some consortia of universities, do engage in their own planning, 
this is largely distinct from the planning activities in ministries of 
education. 

To a large extent the isolation of Latin American universities from 
national educational planning is a reflection of the long-cherished but 
frequently violated concept of university autonomy. Other things 
ities, even though granted money yearly from the 
government, are at liberty to spend this money as they see fit. The 
universities are thus free to establish their curricula, to set their 
admissions, promotions and graduation requirements, to hire and 
fire their employees, and, in general, to administer themselves by their 
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situation the educational planner can at best suggest the kinds of 
growth and change at the university level necessary to complement 
changes occurring at lower levels of the educational system. The 
planner is powerless, however, to ensure that his suggestions will be 
implemented—or even examined. 

Planners are handicapped even in making suggestions for university 
change because of a serious lack of data on universities as they 
operate at present. Latin American universities have been notoriously 
lax in collecting data about their operations and equally lax in making 
these data available to planners in ministries of education. 

In general, the administrative constraints on success in educational 
planning have tended to limit both the extent to which planners can 
develop integrated, comprehensive plans and the extent to which they 
can rely on an administrative system, both within the ministry and 


within the total educational system, adequately organized and co- 
ordinated to implement plans. 
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I have so far argued that the conditions conventionally associated with 
educational planning have not been sufficient to produce success. I 
have further argued that the reason for this lack of success is in large 
measure to be found in the political and administrative constraints on 
educational planning. From this analysis we can extract in a somewhat 
over-simplified form the following conditions which seem both 
necessary and sufficient for success in educational planning. 

l. Political commitment to educational planning must include both 
commitment to establish planning offices and commitment to 
support planning activities. The first is not a substitute for the 
second. 

2. Educational planners must know what are their responsibilities and 
rights. Legal descriptions of planning positions are not sufficient. 

3. Rigorous but not rigid distinctions must be made between political, 
technical and administrative areas of educational planning. The 
educational planner, qua technician, ought not to assume the 
political prerogatives of policy-making or the administrative 
prerogatives of policy implementation. But separation must not be 
allowed to become isolation. 

4. Greater attention must be given to diffusing the power to make 
political and technical decisions so that it does not reside entirely 
within one position or a few positions at the top of the power 
hierarchy. Such diffusion is difficult in countries where recruitment 
and promotion of educational personnel depends on political rather 
than technical criteria and where political criteria change rapidly 
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cational policies and priorities so that educational planners have 
some better notion of what they are planning for. In particular, 
effort must be made to reduce the confusion between normative 
and empirical issues so that educational planners can spend their 
time seeking empirical data rather than political consensus. 


. A central task of educational planners must be the development of 


clear, technical alternatives as means of attaining given politico- 
educational aims. Policy-makers must refrain from treating the 


development of alternatives as a political rather than a technical 
matter. 


. Asa corollary, an attempt must be made to reduce the politicization 


of knowledge prevalent in many countries. Educational planners 
have little chance of making long-term contributions if research 
and plans are dismissed because policy-makers do not like the 
politics of those who do the work. 


- Greater effort must be made to assess public opinion on the future 


development and direction of education and to elicit public support 
for the making and carrying-out of educational plans. 


. Educational administrators must more actively support the 


changes implied in educational planning. Poorly developed civil 
service systems and fairly autonomous administrative units within 


ministries of education, which currently hinder planning, must be 
improved. 


. Where considerable portions of the educational system are not 


under the direct control of the government, greater effort must be 
made to establish mutually beneficial co-ordination between 
government and private and university educational authorities. 
Educational planning, particularly at thesecondary and higher levels, 
will not succeed in many countries until private and university 
education systems support it and become actively involved in it. 


Meeting these conditions would seem to necessitate immediate, full- 
scale political and administrative reform. But such reform is not likely 
to occur rapidly on its own. We appear to have reached an impasse 
and are thus faced with a choice: either to confront the problem 
directly, seeking dramatic, immediate changes in political and adminis- 
trative arrangements; or to find routes which avoid direct confron- 
tation. Although either approach, if we are serious about planning, is 
preferable to preserving the facade of educational planning which now 


exists, the indirect approach appears to offer certain advantages over 
the direct approach. 
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First, educational planners, because of their relatively weak position 
in the educational arena, are unlikely to be able to bring about 
dramatic reform, either by themselves or with the help of a few 
sympathizers. Second, failure to carry off reform may doom both the 
reform and the planners. Third, attempts at large-scale reform at 
this moment are likely to intensify the political and administrative 
constraints already present. Fourth, the indirect approach can be so 
constructed as to make use of certain minor successes which edu- 
cational planners have already experienced. 

The indirect approach involves improvements being made by small 
increments. There is danger of course that at any one point in this 
procedure educational planning will be still only a pale shadow of 
what it should be. But the risk is perhaps more palatable than that 
accompanying attempts to achieve immediate, dramatic reforms. 

There are four conditions which can be improved without adopting 
policies of direct confrontation: (a) reinforcing the common ground 
between educational and general planners, thereby enlisting outside 
support for educational planning; (b) capitalizing on good educational 
planning techniques already established, thereby improving the status 
of educational planners; (c) increasing educational planners’ capacity 
to handle new data and new responsibilities, thereby making them 
more ready to move into new areas as they are opened up; and 
(d) joining with those engaged in the study and reform of public 
administration, thereby increasing educational planners’ awareness of 


current administrative strengths and weaknesses which affect plan 


implementation. 
Success in meeting these four conditions will not guarantee that 


educational planning will be successful. That is, they are not sufficient 
in themselves to produce success any more than are the conventional 
conditions earlier examined. I do believe, however, that they will serve 
as first steps in improving the environment in which educational 
planning occurs. It would be a mistake to believe that educational 
planning will be successful without ultimate attention to any or most 
of the conditions outlined above. What follows are merely first steps, 
but steps which it is possible to take and which can lead to further 


improvement in educational planning. 
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Co-ordination with general planning 


The need for co-ordination between educational and general planning 
has been urged for some time on the basis of technical considerations. 
Particularly, it has been argued that co-ordination is necessary because 
allocations to education must be judged in terms of competing 
demands for funds and because national development requires man- 
power trained in most instances in the formal school system. What I am 
suggesting, however, is that co-ordination can be justified as much, 
if not more, on political grounds as on technical grounds. Moreover, 
some degree of technical ‘unsuccess’ might need to be tolerated for the 
sake of potential political benefits. 

We can identify in Latin America three existing kinds of co- 
ordination between educational and general planning as well as a 
fourth which is gaining considerable attention. There are, first, 
attempts to co-ordinate planning through co-operative programmes 
established in either central or regional planning offices. This has often 
been accompanied by a second kind of co-ordination between planners 
based on common budgetary processes in planning. Manpower 
planning, which represents a third kind of co-ordination, has become 
increasingly strong throughout the area. Finally, resulting from 
practical experience with manpower planning, 
fourth kind of co-ordinated planning: human re: 

None of these approaches has proved totally effective. Organi- 
zational patterns of co-ordination do not guarantee that co-ordination 
will actually occur. That channels of communication between edu- 
cational and general planners formally exist is of course important, 
but they may all too easily atrophy unless there are content messages 
to be transmitted. In the past the bulk of these messages have been in 
the area of budget analysis. Budgeting could be used as a powerful 
means of co-ordination if it were to stress performance goals, thereby 
establishing criteria by which to evaluate all projects and plans, both 
when they are proposed and when they are implemented. But ties 
between educational and general planning have remained largely 
undeveloped because budgeting has been confined to simple financial 
allocations. Co-ordination in such instances is needed infrequently— 
normally only once a year or immediately after budget discussions— 


and is thus too intermittent to serve 
Co-operation. 


there is emerging a 
source development. 


effectively as a means of 


Manpower planning—either through manpower projections or 
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through target-setting—would seem to offer a fairly clear-cut basis for 
co-operation between educational and general planners. Technically 
feasible plans, however, have often been formulated with little 
co-operation between educational and general planners. Such plans 
usually lie untested, particularly because there has been little political 
support for this type of planning and because many within education 
are antagonistic toward this approach, which is condemned as 
‘anti-humanistic’ and ‘mechanical’. Particularly because the manpower 
approach has seemed too narrow when applied to education, there has 
been increased attention given recently to human resource develop- 
ment. It is argued that human resource planning takes into account 
not only manpower needs but also more indirect, non-economic skills 
and attitudes necessary for political and social development. 

The potential strengthening of educational planning through greater 
co-ordination with general planning, whether in manpower or in 
broader human resource development, results essentially because such 
co-ordination may allow educational planners to avoid direct con- 
frontations with educational politicians. To date, when educational 
planners have attempted to determine their field of competence and to 
carry out technical activities commensurate with this competence, they 
have often found themselves in direct conflict with educational 
politicians. In these conflicts planners are likely to lose. If educational 
planners could gain support from general planners, however, and if 
educational plans could become more fully integrated into general 
development plans, then the educational planner would be in a stronger 
position vis-d-vis the educational politician. Most educational planners 
have not yet seen this possibility. Where a few have seen it, they have 
been able to move more freely within the educational enterprise. 

A frequently heard recommendation to effect greater co-ordination 
is that educational planning offices should be moved into central 
planning agencies. This, I feel, would be an error. There is no evidence 
to suggest that, in the long run, the office will become more effective 
because of such a move. If political commitment to educational 
planning is now low and relations between educational planners and 
ministry and school personnel largely ineffectual, such a move will 
most likely aggravate the position. Moreover, the need for continuous 
dialogue between educational and general planners is no greater than 
for dialogue among educational planners, policy-makers and adminis- 
trators in the ministry of education and in the school system. A 
planning office can remain isolated, regardless of its location, if 
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educational planners are unable to communicate meaningfully with 
others concerned with planning and with education. O 

Also one might speculate that, while the probability that university 
planners can be drawn into general planning activities remains low, 
there may be some hope that the arena of national planning offers 
something closer to ‘neutral ground’ than that provided in a ministry 
of education. Y 

In summary, the sooner the educational planner begins to participate 
in general planning, the sooner he will be able to enlist needed outside 
support for his endeavours to improve his position vis-à-vis the 
educational establishment. Such outside support will assist educational 
planners to avoid putting themselves in positions of direct confron- 
tation with educational policy-makers in attempts to resolve problems. 

It should be cautioned, however, that over-enthusiastic enlistment 
of outside support, without prior establishment of genuine bases for 
co-operation, should be avoided. Thus, the educational planner will 
have to be careful to distinguish between co-operation and co-optation. 
If the educational planner is co-opted by outside agencies for their 
own purposes, he may find himself in an even worse position than 
originally. Recently in one Latin American country, educational 
planners became heavily involved with a foreign economic planning 
advisory group only to find that the needs of educational planning 


were not served and that an even greater gap was created between 
educational planners and others in the ministry of education. 


Good planning techniques 


Educational planning in Latin America 
characterized by great success in designing 


planning techniques. But two widespread planning activities— 
diagnósticos and school construction programmes—have reflected 


some sound basic planning which has yet to be capitalized on, largely 
because educational planners seem unaware of the significance of these 
techniques. 
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has prepared at least one diagnóstico of its present educational system. 

Primarily, diagnósticos have been confined to inventories of resources 
of the schools rather than of education in general. There has been 
little attempt to catalogue other sources of education or to describe 
the ways in which these non-formal educational activities are or can 
be co-ordinated with the formal school system. Financial inventories 
have frequently been vague and have provided little information or 
critical analysis of the costs of education except in gross terms. Only 
very few relevant research findings have been incorporated into the 
descriptions. 

It is doubtful, to judge from the diagnósticos already produced and 
from how they have been used, whether many planners haverecognized 
the potential significance of this first step in planning, both in assisting 
actual plan preparation and in awakening public and political confi- 
dence in planning. What seems to be overlooked is that an analysis 
of the present educational system is not only an inventory but also 
the essential basis of a projection into the future of the system if no 
change is planned. Thus, both planners and those responsible for 
establishing educational policy are confronted with the likely results 
of a policy.of ‘no change’. For the educational planner, especially one 
who feels that he is not receiving adequate political support, the 
projection can be made prior to political decisions about the directions 
necessary for educational development. For the educational policy- 
maker, at least some of the cloudy areas in which decisions must be 
made can be clarified. This process of clarification is, after all, a chief 
function of the technician vis-d-vis the policy-maker. 

Also, because projections of the results of ‘no change’ policies 
represent what will become one of a series of alternatives, the process 
of planning itself is promoted. Even the projected results of only one 
new alternative can be assessed against the results of current practices. 
Here again, the task of the planner and that of the policy-maker are 
clarified because both are encouraged to see planning as identifying 
alternatives and policy-making as choosing among alternatives. 

School construction programmes are, to a large extent, based upon 
the approach implicit in the diagnósticos. Emphasis on school con- 
struction has been in part the result of the fortuitous fact, for edu- 
cation, that demography has become a well-accepted discipline in 
Latin America. One of the quantitatively most meaningful and 
methodologically most suitable demographic projections which can be 
made is that of the ratio between school population and age-group 
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population. With an educational policy of “no change’ and continued 
population growth, this ratio would decrease in most Latin American 
countries, particularly at the secondary and higher levels of education. 

To maintain—and certainly to improve—this ratio, physical expan- 
sion of the school system is necessary. Policy decisions based on these 
projections have been relatively easily made, both because construction 
programmes are one of the least controversial issues in education and 
because the results of such programmes have great political visibility. 

The task of educational planners in school construction programmes 
has most frequently been to Project a policy of ‘no change’ and then 
to propose an alternative to correct the enrolment deficiencies forecast. 
Such tasks may serve as stimuli for strengthening educational planning 
in two ways. 

First, school construction programmes could serve as focal points 
for a variety of other educational projects, such as programmes to 
provide teachers for the newly constructed schools, curriculum revision 
projects and pilot school projects. Such ‘s 
important next step in planning. 


A second way of using experience gained in school construction 
Programmes as a focal point for strengthening planning is to generalize 
the techniques employed. To a large extent success in construction 
Projects has been due to the availability of data and techniques for 
making projections and to the high political visibility of this work. 
Planned improvements in school financing could hold great political 
appeal, especially if policy-makers could be confronted with clear cost 
analyses of such educational problems as the high drop-out rate (for 
example, high discrepancies between costs per student enrolled and 
per student graduate) or general v. vocational secondary education 
(for example, through the use of ‘rate of return’ studies). Also the 
data and techniques for at least gross manpower projections are 
available and could be used to present a fairly compelling picture to 


educational policy-makers of future manpower surpluses and shortages 
unless some changes are made now. 


In general, some Successful if crude planning techniques are now 
common in Latin America. It is 


r ; important that these techniques be 
applied to educational matters broader in scope than school con- 
struction. 


pin offs’ are potentially an 
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‘Absorptive capacity’ 


If the educational planner is going to move from successful school 
construction programmes to programmes related in content or in 
techniques, much will depend on his skills in handling existing data, 
information and research, and on his capacity to absorb data and 
techniques for more sophisticated planning. It is doubtful whether the 
generation of new data and techniques will have much impact unless 
there is prior or simultaneous development of creative uses of existing 
data which may serve as a foundation upon which to build new data 
collection and analysis techniques. 

At the moment, use of existing data is not sufficiently developed. 
For example, one reason, according to educational planners, that they 
have done so little in cost analyses for present and projected edu- 
cational development has been that only the crudest data and the least 
sophisticated methods of analysis are at present available. While it is 
true that research in cost analysis is really only beginning, this is not 
an adequate excuse for postponing more ‘primitive’ forms of analysis 
for which data and techniques are available. It is already possible in 
most Latin American countries to compute discrepancies between per 
student and per graduate costs with existing data. Most educational 
planners have not done this. Such failure is especially unfortunate 
because in most instances it will be financial rather than philosophical 
arguments which will determine the support of politicians and the 
public for proposed plans. Furthermore, it may well be that this 
primitive analysis, with straightforward, common-sense assumptions, 
will gain educational planners the respect and prestige necessary to 
carry on with more elaborate analyses. 

It is also important that more Latin American educational planners 
become aware of existing sources of data. In some instances, this may 
take the form of planners acquainting themselves with the work of 
numerous data collection and research agencies in the field of education 
and educational planning. In other instances, educational planners are 
unaware of the relevance of much of the existing data. Prior to 
concern about the sufficiency of data, it is appropriate that planners 
learn to make better use of data already at hand. A great deal about 
the operation of Latin American education can be learned through 
careful manipulation of information contained in commonplace statis- 


tical reports of ministries of education. 


As planners become cognizant of the existing sources of data and 
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the relevance of these data to planning, it is also crucial that more 
permanent forms of contact be established with outside agencies and 
individuals involved in data collection and analysis. There is the 
constant danger in Latin American that data collection will be seen 
as a non-continuous process. This unfortunately results in the expendi- 
ture of considerable time, money and energy on activities which yield 
data quickly out of date but which leave no foundation for future 
collection without re-initiating the entire costly process. 

The introduction of data from abroad, either directly or through 
the auspices of foreign advisers, may be of value to the educational 
planner, provided such data are contiguous with existing data and 
serve to broaden the foundations of planning. It is most unfortunate, 
however, to see the hasty introduction of planning models, simulation 
techniques, and other highly sophisticated technical processes 1N 
contexts in which planners have still not learned to use existing data 
effectively. The premature introduction of these sophisticated tech- 
niques is likely to have no impact, except possibly the negative one of 
creating chaos and misunderstanding. Creative use of existing data 
may have greater ultimate impact on success in educational plan- 


ning than massive infusions of new data, and with minimal addi- 
tional cost. 


Public administration 


All too frequently in the discussion of planning the issue of imple- 
menting plans is ignored. But success in educational planning İS 
ultimately to be sought in successful plan implementation. It may be 
that the existing educational administrative system is unable to effect 
successful implementation. It is therefore important that educational 
planners seek outside support in identifying and rectifying adminis- 
trative difficulties associated with planning. 

Most Latin American countries have agencies responsible for 
research and training in public administration. Seldom, however, does 
there exist any form of collaboration between educational planning 
and these agencies. Such collaboration could seek to assess the present 
strengths and weaknesses in public administration which can affect 
plan implementation and to incorporate into future educational plans 
Consideration of the administrative support needed to implement the 
Plans successfully. As is true in enlisting support from general planners: 
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Concluding remarks 


As I warned at the outset, there can be little rigour as yet in defining 
necessary and sufficient conditions for success in educational planning. 
Hopefully, however, I have shown that the conditions conventionally 
associated with educational planning are not sufficient to ensure 
Success, but that, in the light of severe political and administrative 
constraints on planning, other, less technical conditions may, if 
improved, move educational planners closer to success. 

In attempts to establish bona fide educational planning, 1 have 
suggested, attention must be given to building on the few successes 
which planners have already experienced. In particular, it appears 
important that educational planners seek modi operandi with general 
planners and with reformers of public administration, thereby enlisting 
outside support for educational planning and avoiding direct confron- 
tation with the educational powers that be. 

Such suggested approaches are neither dramatic nor romantic. I 
have avoided the temptation of developing a ‘model’ of educational 
planning with which to compare present realities. Such comparisons 
are likely to lead to no more profound a discovery than that reality 
suffers in comparison with the ideal. 

Also, I have avoided discussing ‘institution-building’ for educational 
planning. On the one hand, establishing the institutional infrastructure 
necessary for educational Planning would seem to require massive 
Political and administrative teform. Such reform is not likely to occur 
rapidly, and delays in reform might then be used as another means to 
Postpone educational planning. On the other hand, planning in a 
highly institutionalized context may fail by the very fact that it is too 
Toutinized, too attached to bureaucratized, only semi-viable larger 
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institutions. Planning on a more ad hoc basis may have the flexibility 
necessary to take advantage of minor planning successes as they occur 
and to avoid direct confrontation with events likely to delay—or even 


to destroy—planning endeavours. 
Finally, such an approach seeks an effective balance between the 


theoretical need for sophistication in planning and the practical need 
for realistic appraisal of the environment in which planning occurs. 
Too great concern with practical matters may result in planning which 
is successful but relatively insignificant; but too great concern with 
theoretical matters may result in sophisticated, elegant plans which 


have no chance of being implemented. 
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IIEP publications and documents 


More than 450 titles on all aspects of educational planning have been published by 
the International Institute for Educational Planning. A comprehensive catalogue, 
giving details of their availability, includes research reports, case studies, seminar 
documents, training materials, occasional papers and reference books in the follow- 
ing subject categories: 


Economics of education, costs and financing 
Manpower and employment 

Demographic studies 

The location of ¿chools and sub-national planning 
Administration and management 

Curriculum development and evaluation 

Educational technology 

Primary, secondary and higher education 

Vocational and technical education 

Non-formal, out-of-school, adult and rural education 


Copies of the catalogue may be obtained from the IEP on request. 
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